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heard every word. He came to stay with us at Twickenham, and a house which, from the days of Lord Chancellor Clarendon downwards, has welcomed so many illustrious guests, has seldom, I think, opened its doors to a better man. I asked the Breakfast Club to meet him, but the disturbance caused by the great political contest still kept people away from London, and that body was represented only by Sir T. Erskine May, Lord Arthur Russell, and myself.
I did not see Renan again for about a year, but I was in Paris in the April of 1881, when he was living in the Rue Tournon. On the 2Oth I had a conversation with a common friend, in which he spoke much of the disappearance from France of literary and political talent, not of science and industry. I went on to Renan, who spoke rather, though not much, more hopefully of the state of French literature. Little did I know at this time that I should not be again in Paris for nearly six years ; but I reflected that Victor Hugo was getting very old, and that I had never seen him, so I asked Renan to take me to "the presence." This he did on the 2ist. The poet lived at Passy, and when we arrived at his house, pretty late in the evening, we found him surrounded by his court, for court it was. After some conversation he said to me, " Well, as is